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som : mixture of high heroical feeling and simplicity in a genteel | dents. Read it, and forget your favourite antiques. But 
ITS LAST GENERATION: and handsome youth, in themselves a rare subject of | no,—you had better not begin, for it is late; and there 


BY WILFRED WENDER. 





CONCLUSION OF NO. XI. 


STORY OF “‘ THE YOUNG POET,” CONTINUED. 
—<—- 

‘It was early in the spring, that, returning from a visit 
to the magnificent ruins of Furness Abbey, a sudden storm 
swept over the hills, and the rain fell in torrents. The 
night, hastened by the tempest, set in with Egyptian 
darkness; and, when Edward arrived within a few miles 
of Grise-Garth, he found his progress intercepted by the 
sudden gush of waters from the mountains having swept 
away an old wooden-bridge. Fortunately a small inn was 
near; on reaching which, a carriage at the door announced 
to him that some other travellers were in the same situa- 
tion with himself. In the kitchen was such a motley 
crew as bad weather usually drives together into such 
places. Jolly farmers, with dry clothes and rosy glowing 
faces, seated under the ample chimney, with their tankards 
before them, discussing corn and cattle, and engrossing 
the cheerful blaze, regardless of the dripping numbers 
that crowded round. Some, doffing streaming coats; 
some, wiping their trickling whiskers; some, dashing the 
rain from their drenched hats along the floor; and others, 
standing in their wet frocks, reeking and streaming before 
the fire ;—the old house, with its low ceiling, and its 
walls hung round with mugs and bright pewter-measures 
of all capacities, filled with a Babel of noises. One, was 
knocking on the three-legged table with his can, the 
signal for the latter being replenished ; another, loudly 
yociferating from the effects.of that he had emptied; one, 
looking half-waggish and half-asleep at the same time ; 
and another, puttiag very cunning queries to his pot- 
companion. It was no place for Edward, who was not 
yet so much accustomed to such society as to feel that 
degree of interest which detains you to glean up some 
fresh scrap of human nature; or some novelty of character. 
The parlour was occupied by the guests of distinction. 
The landlady, however, soon made interest for Edward’s 
admittance ; and he found them to consist of an elderly, 
and a young, lady. Of the mutual impressions of the 
parties, thus thrust by circumstances together, we must 
say little. Though hitherto perfect strangers, they speedily 

became sufficiently acquainted to make the evening pass 
swiftly away. 

. The ladies appeared particularly interested in Edward’s 
company. To them, accustomed to the studied politeness 
and the set polish of high fashionable life, the manners 
of the youth, decidedly those of a gentleman, but mingled 
With a degree of bashfulness, and an embarraéstnent in 





_ performing’ some trivial office of gallantry, which showed 


his little intercourse with society; and his conversation, 


| shake from him. ‘ 


observation, were rendered more so by certain indications 
of melancholy and heart-ache which he could not perfectly 


To him, the ladies were, as may be supposed, not less 
interesting objects of regard. They were evidently’ per- 
sons of some rank and fashion ; and, therefore, came to 
him as heralds from a world of which he panted to acquire 
some inteliigence. The old lady was a well-favoured 
comfortable sort of body, with a graceful ease of manner, 
the result of mixing with refined society,—and a pleasant 
gravity of countenance, which, to the inexperienced, give 
to a very common-place character an imposing and know- 
ing air. But the younger rivettéd his attention to herself. 
The very angel of his day-dreams seemed to have sprung 
into reality. The beauty of her tall and exquisite figure, and 
of her fine and playfully intelligent face ; the felicitous ele- 
gance of her carriage; the indefinable magic of her voice,— 
all laid the heart of Edward prostrate before her. He was 
bewildered in a soft delirium of feeling, surpassing even the 
anticipations of his visionary castle-building. Poor Bar- 
bara! she was no more thought of ; she excited not even one 
passing pang of consciousness. And when Miss Brookelyn 
turned the conversation to literary topics, the astonishment 
of Edward was not less than his previous fascination. It 
seemed as if a sudden flood of light was poured upon his 
vision, dazzling and confounding his senses. With the 
great names in the annals of literature, down to the close 
of the eighteenth century, he was familiar ; but no further. 
With the exception of the newspapers and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, of which, the long array of volumes, from the 
very first number issued by the worthy Mr. Cave, loaded, 
with their heterogeneous contents, his father’s bock- shelves, 
not a beam from the world of letters had shone into the ob- 
scurity of his seclusion. When Miss Brookelyn, therefore, 
spoke of the last new works;-—when she quoted, in her 
delightful accents, some favourite stanza from a living 
popular poet, with all the freshness, the freedom, and the 
melody of a new creation ;—when she called into review 
the long list of glorious authors, that will for ever be con- 
nected with the bright dayspring of genius in the nine- 
teenth century, his spirit seemed to sink within him. 
The dreams of glory which he had indulged in his lonely 
home, without any test to prove their rationality, now 
d the mad of folly; and he experienced an 
agony of sickening hope, which none but those who have 
felt like him can imagine. As the first glare of this 
newly-discovered world, however, passed over him, the 
blood which had fled from his stunned and stupified heart 
began to return with the glow of reanimating aspiration, 
and the keen appetite of curiosity. He longed to know 
something of the august spirits that were then living in the 





will be no sleep for you, if you have it to go on with. 1 
will only leave you the first volume.” ‘So saying, with a 
smile of mingled good-nature and mischief, she bade him 
good night. Edward took up the book, and read, with 
feelings of astonishment and interest that deepened at 
every page, till he found himself at the conclusion, and 
looked round involuntarily for the rest; but the fair 
stranger had in truth barred his access to them ; and he 
felt, in the disappointment, the full meaning of her smile. 
He retired to his room, but not to sleep. ‘The scenes and 
personages of Guy Mannering hovered in his brain with 
more than the intensity of reality; Miss Brookelyn’s 
beautiful image, and the novel world she had developed, 
mingling with them in the chaotic tumult of his mind. 
The next morning, Lady Brookelyn gave Edward a 
very cordial invitation to pay them a visit at their summer 
residence on the skirts of Derbyshire, which he was in no 
disposition to decline; and after pressing his new acquaint- 
ances to call and take a refreshment at Grise-Garth as 
they passed,—which, had they done, I know not what pic- 
turesque scenes might not have occurred,—he saw them 
depart; and turned to his accustomed indolence and soli- 
tude of existence with tenfold disrelish. His mind was 
afloat in that world which Miss Brookelyn had opened to 
his astonished gaze; the fair enchantress, who had raised 
the spectacle, possessed no trivial share of his feelings ; 
and Grise?Garth and its ambient mountains became a 
dungeon. The image of Barbara Lumley, too, passed 
over his mind with a bitter pang. He had, however, never 
made any explicit declaration to her, and how could he 
make eny retraction? He determined, however, to con- 
vey to her a conviction of the real state of his feelings, in 
the softest possible manner. But what mode of commuy 
nication can render tolerable, a message which tears the 
heart from its fondest attachments? He saw in her eyes 
the mingled expression of anguish and tender reproach ; 
and he stole away from her company with a fiery aggra- 
vation of his internal torture. To shun the persecution 
of reflections which he could not subdue; to remove from 
the sight of misery which he could not alleviate, he 
quickly embraced Lady Brookelyn’s invitation. There, 
in the saciety of Charlotte, and in the perusal of, her 
extensive collection of modern literature; sometimes 
strolling with her through the old and ample park which 
surrounded her aunt’s house; sometimes following his 
lovely guide through the romantic dales and fastnesses of 
the Peak; sometimes mingling with the genteel society 
with which the Brookelyns associated,—he beheld some 
months gone over his head with wonderful rapidity, and 
returned to Grise-Garth, leaving behind him his affections 
and his enjoyments. In that dreary solitude, he once 





pride of young renown, and of the works which had 





displaying a strong and high-toned mind, well-acquainted 


purchased it for them. Miss Brookelyn enumerated 


more ruminated on his situation and his prospects, an¢t 
felt, with appalling horror, that they were more desperate 
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THE KALEIUOUSCOPE. 


than ever. He had plighted his hand and heart to a being 
who realized the most high-pitched of his early ima- 
ginings, without himself possessing a fortune to place her 
in that scale of life to which she was accustomed ; and his 
penchant for the clerical profession was extinguished. 
The little knowledge he had acquired in these few months 
of the real state of things, convinced him that preferment 
‘was not the result of talent, but of interest. That deside- 
xatum he could not command, and his heart spurned at 
the idea of surrendering its proud independence of feeling 
to purchase it. He abjured it forever. What then was 
his course? To renounce the idol of his affections was 
impossible. She must have some fortune, though he had 
disdained to inquire at all about it; her aunt certainly 
beheld their attachment with approbation, and would 
probably reward the affectionate attentions of her who 
was more to her than a daughter. His father, though 
unmoved by parental feelings, might be roused by his 
pride ; and with the united product of these resources, he 
would retire with Charlotte to some : 
** Cottage-home, from towns and toils remote; 
Where love and lore alternate hours employ, 
To snatch from heaven anticipated joy.” 
He would there calmly pursue, encouraged by the smiles, 
and assisted by the talents of his accomplished spouse, the 
quiet, but delightful pleasures of the muse. It was a fond 
and fanciful scheme, but it appeared to his agitated mind 
practicable, nay wise, and with the impetuosity of his na- 
ture, he hastened to put it in practice. Charlotte received 
his proposal with unfeigned surprise. She represented to 
him the imprudence and the certain and disagreeable con- 
sequences of such a measure; but appalled by the violence 
of his emotions at her opposition, she, at length, acquiesced, 
but with many tears and foreboding sighs. It was not 
long before Edward discovered the wisdom of her remarks, 
the extent of his own folly, 2nd how littie he had con- 
sulted the truth of his own character in forming this ro- 
mantic project. He found that Charlotte’s fortune amount- 
ed to but about £200 per annum, a sum sufficient for do- 
mestic comfort, but totally inadequate to the respectable 
maintenance of her splendid connections in life. Lady 
Brookelyn was perfectly incapable of augmenting it ; her 
income arising-only from her deed of settlement, and 
merely sufficient to support the proper dignity of her 
rank ; whilst her sons (for she had several) regarded Char. 
lotte with a jealous eye; construing her affectionate at- 
tentions to her aunt into a sordid scheme of engrossing the 
command of her purse, and securing to herself the advan- 
tages of the old lady’s dotage. From them, therefore, she 
experienced all the bitterness of petty spite and malignant 
calumnies. They trumpeted her marriage far and wide, 
with every colouring of folly and disgrace which such per- 
sons usually employ; and Charlotte saw that instantaneous 
dissolution of the bright chain of her friendships which so 
many have witnessed before. There were a few indeed, 
who became more than ordinarily familiar and officious ; 
those complaisant and sympathizing creatures whom all 
have at sometime met with; who carry mockery in their 
smiles, and dip their tongues alternately in adulation and 
slander. Lady Brookelyn was thunderstruck at the intel- 
ligence of their marriage, and the denouement that en- 
gued. She wrote to Edward’s father to ascertain his sen- 
timents, and received the reply, ‘* that as she had wedded 
them, she had doubtless provided for their establishment.” 
People of high spirit frequently deem themselves so much 
above the ‘* world’s dread laugh” as utterly to despise it. 
None are more mistaken. None are above it. High 
spirit is the uniform concomitant of acute feeling, and 
of a secret indulgence of that pleasant appetite, 
*¢ The world’s regard that soothes, tho’ half untrue.” 
The wise themselves are not invulnerable to the stings of 
‘its ingratitude or reproach. It is only the grovelling and 
the cold that are beneath it, pliant to its shocks, and in- 
sensible toits wounds. It was when Edward was suffering 
all the torment of his own imprudence and the world’s 
@old poison, that he took the house which we have men- 





tioned near Deckerton. Charlotte, though stung with the 
sense of the perfidity and unkindness she had experienced, 
seemed only roused to that state of vigorous indignation, 
which shakes off its envenomed mantle, and she bent all 
her efforts to soothe Edward’s irritated spirit. On him 
the effect was widely different. It seemed to benumb and 
paralyze his feelings, without destroying their sense of 
pain. The resilience of his ardent mind seemed destroyed. 
His life had been one perpetual warfare of lofty hopes 
against unconquerable obstacles. He now appeared to 
have struggled with the perversity of his fate till he sank 
exhausted, alive to the consciousness of suffering, but in- 
capable of exertion. He now possessed that leisure which 
he once contemplated as the only requisite to the consum- 
mation of his schemes; but the buoyancy of imagination, 
and the luxuriating relish for the task, were borne down 
by the tyrannizing sense of his misfortunes. Charlotte was 
to him the only object of lightrand joy in that world from 
which he had anticipated so much, and the business of 
existence became solely to cultivate the happiness of her 
society, and to brood over the evils of his destiny. 

It was one evening as he sate ruminating on the strange 
coldness and sluggishness of his father's disposition, till he 
felt in a frame of mind most unfilial and unhappy, that a 
letter was put unto his hand from Hugo Stancliffe’s attor- 
ney, informing him, that by a recent demise, a property 
had fallen into his ‘possession which required his presence. 
The name of the deceased was not mentioned; but it 
could be no other than his father, and he instantly set out 
to Grise-Garth, with a fullness and with relentings of heart 
proportionate to the opposition of sentiments which so 
lately occupied it. It was a glowing summer Sunday 
afternoon when he arrived, and as he rode past the church, 
its doors wide open displaying part-of its old-fashioned 
and simple audience, and the sound of the psalm droned 
out in the very tone of sleepy solemnity which had fallen 
upon his infant ear, awoke all the tenderness of his spirit. 
As he rode up to his native home, the walks overgrown 
with weeds, and its forlorn and deserted appearance, 
deepened these sorrowful impressions, and confirmed his 
suspicions. He put his horse into the stable, for no one 
appeared, and entering the half-open door, with a strong: 
emotion he proceeded through the long and silent passage, 
without encountering any domestic; and without catching 
any living sound, except the echo of his own footsteps, he 
reached the parlour, and there, behold ! in the very identi- 
cal blue coat, threadbare, and white in the seams, which 
he wore five years ago, with a long unshorn crop of grey 
beard spreading far and wide over his mossy and crimson 
cheeks, with one leg resting according to custom upon the 
other knee, and the newspaper in his hand, sat his father. 
He looked up, and seeing Edward, without the least symp- 
tem of surprise, without the least indication of any species 
of sensation, aceosted him with ‘‘ Well, Ned,” and again 
glanced down upon the paper.—It was too much. The 
state of mind in which Edward had entered the room ren- 
dered. the shock doubly stunning; he turned silently 
round; remounted his horse; and, in the bitterest agony 
of human feeling, pursued his way to his sister’s, about 
three miles distant. She received him with the most lively 
demonstrations of delight, and save a faint trace of some- 
thing in her countenance which looked like sorrow, but 
might only be domestic care, appeared just as ever. To 
her, he conmunicated the cause of his journey ; his re- 
ception at.Grise-Garth, and his fruitless conj as to 
who might be his benefactor. ‘* What!” said his sister, 
did not Mr. ————- mention Barbara’s name? ‘ Bar- 
bara !” exclaimed Edward, starting as with anelectricshock, 
and suddenly clapping his hand on his heart. His sister, too, 


started at the abruptness of his voice, and looked hastily | i 


athim. The blood had left his cheek ; his lips quivered ; 
his eyes were closed; a shivering tremor agitated his 
frame, and he sunk back on the sofa. His sister’s 
shriek called the whole family about them; and such a 
scene, as sudden alarms like these occasion, was exhibited, 
Returning consciousness, however, manifested itself by 





several deep and stifled groans; and, opening his eyes, 
with a wild and desperate air, he requested to be left alone 
with his sister. When the door was closed, he rose, and, 
folding his arms, strode backward and forward through 
the room, with a gloom and vehemence of countenance, 
betraying the deepest and most dreadful delirium of heart, 
His sister tried every means, which affection could sugge 
to soften the violence of his feelings, and to convince 2g 
that he laboured under a fatal mistake: that. Barbara’s 
death was by no means attributable to his conduct, bit t 
the common casualties of life. For some time he seemed 
not to hear her ; but at length he replied with a passionate 
expression, ‘‘I know it all, dear Jane! I know it all! 
Tell me not of common casualties and complaints; I have 
murdered, by the cruelest of deaths, one whe was far too 
good for such a moon-struck wretch as I! But I am very 
ill; let me retire.” She showed him to his room, and saw 
him throw himself upon the bed, and then listened cau. 
tiously at the door, filled with the. most fearful 

sions. All, however, was still: but what a stillness! It 
was the silence of that most awful of human conflicts, in 
which conscience and imagination mutually rouse them. 
selves to irritate and inflame each other, and pour the 
brimful vial of their wrath upon the passive and agonized 
heart. What fiery thoughts did not rush through the 
dark tumult of Edward’smind! He, doubtless, presented 
to himself Barbara Lumley, in the mirth and innocence 
of their earlier days; her sweet countenance Dre 
nay, beautiful, with the irradiation of every amiable 
ing. He saw her in those few hours of intoxicating delu. 
sion, when the hopes and assurances of his affection danced 
in her eyes, and gave unusual spirit and sportiveness to 
her language. He then beheld her withering’ in the 
anguish of a broken heart; and pictured to himself, what 
must have been the lonély misery of her fate, when, with 
not one being to whom she could unbosom her sorrows, 
she drooped and faded away over the memory of his former 
endearments ;—yet, in all her secret and unparticipated 
sufferings, idolizing his memory; feeling no resentment; 
but thinking, as she indeed said to his sister, ‘* No! 
Edward is not to blame. He is noble; he is generous; 
but I always knew I did not deserve him.” Till death 
snapped the already enfeebled thread of life, she was still 
cherishing these sentiments; nay, even becoming his 
vindicator against the insinuations of her condoling ac- 
quaintance; rising, as she would, into a temporary energy, 
and seeming as though she had suddenly called back the 
glow and the vigour of health to defend him from the 


faintest whisper of reproach; and, as the last aets of her , 


existence, she poured out her prayers for his happiness, 
and bequeathed him her whole worldly substance to ine 
sure it. 

The short twilight, that constitutes a summer night, 
was scarcely passed, when Edward issued from his cham- 
ber, with a countenance bearing all the evidence of a 
violent internal agitation, and announced his intention to 
return home. The earnest entreaties of his sister and 
her family produced no other effect than to increase his 
impatience. Giving her a close and impassioned embrace, 
he sprung upon his horse, and rode off with desperate 
speed. His sister followed him with a wild and woftl 
gaze; and, as the last faint sound of his horse’s hoofs fell 
on her ear, she turned in, with a heart wrung with the 
most dismal forebodings.—Shall we goon? No! There 
is nothing remains but darkness, horror, and death. There 
is no gentleness in that grief, *‘no melancholy pleasant 
to be borne.” 

If at some future time you — Preys fe rich 

ulchral monument, whose am of phrase 
tells ou of some sudden cement that, Tike 2 whittpod, 
ingul 

in 


in its vortex the happy, even the innocence 


cy; you will picture to yourself the hand of 
wounded affection sketching that artful memorial, to 
express what it loved, conceal what it deplored. 
Such are the 


speculative feelings‘ with which the stranget 
eurneys, She marble tombs of the unfortunate Edwand 
Stancliffe, inscribed by his sorrowful 

[Nor 12 (the last of  Deckerton") in our next.) 
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(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
: MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
j COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Rigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 
(Continued from our last.) 





UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.—-RBRABANT. 


Of the public buildings, the Stadthouse, now fre- 
quently called the “ Palais Royal,” claims the first 
notice. It is built of stone, in the form of a long 
paralellogram of three stories, with a large portico at 
the principal froot. The latter is ornamented with 
reliewo figures, representing the city of Amsterdam 
in the character of a feinale, seated in a car, drawn by 
two lions: it is surmounted by three bronze figures, 
of Peace, Prudence, aud Virtue, with their attributes. 
The second front is equally grand; on the cornice is 
Commerce, with her feet resting on a globe, and the 
cap of Mercury on her head; near her is a sailor, and 
at his feet the Gevii of the two rivers, Amstel and, Y, 
and those of the four quarters of the globe, offering 
their gifts. Atthe top are three stone figures; Atlas, 
supporting an enormous globe, Temperance, and 
Vigilance. Phe tower is 41 feet high, crowned by a 
beautiful tanthorn and cupola, 25 feet in height. The 
interior was fitted up for th> regdence of Louis Napo- 
leon, with much taste, Every part of the furniture is 


elegant, consisting of the choicest silks, velvets, ‘and | 


datiask, The grand hall, or ®Sulle imperiale,” is 
magoificeut. being above 100 feet long; the walls are 
of marble, the ceiling is correctly painted, and the 
whole lighted by eight brilliant chandeliers; o9 each 
chimaey-piece is a, beautiful ornamental time- piece, by 
Reeder et fils, Paris.” This superb edifice, standing 
on an isolated place, called the Dam, has the advan- 
tage of a fine approach on every side. 

“The Nieuwe Kerk, or new church, is at the extre- 
mity of the same square, It was founded in 1408 by 
Willem Eggaert, near whose tomb is the following 
inscription, on a blue slab, in black Gothic letters: 

“Anno MCCCC end XVII den XV dagh io Juli starf 
den eerbare willem eggaert—hcer tot Purmerende fun- 
dater dan dese capelle—ghedotyerd met twee vikernen 
—mere fundater van diese Kerk——dye begrabe is onder 
deze blaewe farck.* 

At the east side of the choir is the superb mauso- 
leam of Admiral du Ruyter, 30 feet in height. The 
hero ties on a tomb, his head resting on a cannon, and 
holding in his hand an Admiral’s baton. Two tritons 
are with their chells sounding his fame. Between 
two columns of black marble, is sculptured a oaval 
combat. Two Genii, hovering above, bear a naval 
crown, and four others support the arms of Holland. 
and, its, provinces, To the left is Fame, proclaiming} 
his praise. On the cornice are the arms of the Seven 
United Provinces, and those of the Admiral, sur- 
tonnded by the flags of several nations, Io two niches 
are figures of Prudence and Constancy. In the ceatre 
are suspended the arms, sword, gloves, &c. of the 
Admiral; near to which is a long Latin inscription, 
recounting his honours, feats, age, and death. Over 
the‘entrance to the mausoleum are the words, 

; Iataminatis fulzet honoribus.} 

The monument to Admiral Bentinck, who was 
killed at the battle of Dogger’s Bank, in his 36th year, 
represents the arms of the hero’s family, crowned, by 
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two weeping nymphs. Below are bas-reliefs of his flag- 
ship, implements of war, and attributes of navigation. 
His death is thus recorded : 

W. J. Bo. Bentinck schout by nacht van Holland en 
Westvrieslaud onder het Edelmog Collegie ter Admi- 


H. Willem de Vyfde, Erfstadhouder en Admiraal Ge- 
ueraal van die Unie, aan de gevolgen van zyn in den 
Zeeslag op Doggersbank bekomen wonden alhier over- 
leden, deo XXIV Augustus MDCCLXXXI.* 

Of the twenty-one churches, I shall only name 
another, although most"of them should be visited, on 
aecount of their splendid ‘mo t The Oude 
Kerk (Old Church) in Warmoe-street, is the most 
ancient in the city, and was formerly very rich, and 
contained an image of St. Nicholas to whom it is de- 
dicated, of solid silver, as large as life, It is 640 feet 
in circumfereace, and has four entrances, the principal 
one under the steeple; the roof is supported. by forty- 
two pillars, and from. it five handsome lustres are 
suspended. The pulpit, which is in the nave, has a 
handsome. bronze balustrade ; at each side are massy 
pillars, on which is a quotation from St. Paul's Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians, c. 4, v.11, “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.” The 
choir is to the east, and divided from the nave by a 
bronze railing. 

The two organs are celebrated, both for their melo- 





-dious tones andthe magnificent ornaments of painting 


aud sculpture with which they are embellished: the 
larger one has 64 registers, 54 voices, and eight pair 
of bellows. 

The painted windows descrve the particular atten- 
tion of the curious, being above three centuries old, 
though still preserving a freshuess of appearance, as 
if executed only a few years ago. They represent 
chiefly subjects from, holy writ, the legend of saints, 
history of the cquntry, and, the armorial bearings of 
the Burgomeisters of the city, since 1578. 

Underneath a monument, with a long inscription 
to Admiral van Heemskerck (who lost his life at the 
defeat of the Spanish fleet near Gibraltar in 1607) is 
a bas-relief representation of that engagement, much 
defaced, and this distich by de Hooft: 

«‘ Heemskerck, die dwers door’t ys en yzer darde streven 

Liet d’eer aan’t land, hier’t lyf, voor Gibraltar het leven.” 


To the south of the choir is a similar memorial to 
Admiral Janz, surnamed Le Coq, who fell in an en- 
gagement with the Spaniards in 1633. The Latin 
verses upon if, attributed to the celebrated Gaspard 
Barleus, at that time professor of philosophy. at 
Amsterdam, are too long for insertion here. It.con- 
cludes thus: 

Jam Decios jactare mihi cessate, Quirites, 
Hec etiam Decii marmora corpus habent. 

Cease, then, ye Romans, to boast of your Decii; 

This marble also contains the remains of a Decius. 

One of the chapels in this building was given up in 
1651 to the family of Count Zuid Polsbrock, who 
built in it a very magnificent tomb. The entrance is 
through a marble portico, resting on two columns of 
the fluted Corinthian order, closed by a bronze en- 
twined railing, in an opening of which are placed the 
arms of the founder and his wife, much orvamented, 
The frieze is adorned with, time-glasses and expiring 
lamps. Ona tablet of freestone, between two angels, 
and under the figure of a Pheenix arising from the 
flames, are the words from St. Paul’s 1st Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. 15, verse 42, 

% So is the resurrection of the dead. 

“It is sowo in corruption: it is raised in incor- 
ruption,” ; 

The former Chapel of St. Elizabeth contains the 
ashes of Admiral van der Hulst, who was killed in a 
battle with the British, the 12th of June, 1666, The 





* W. J. Baron Benti ck, Rear-admiral of Holland and West 





*In the year 1417, the 15th July, died the worthy William 
Eggaert, Lord of Purmerend, proprietor of this chapel en- 
4owed with two benefices, and founder of this church. He is 
duterréd under these blue stones. 


+ His glory is without a stain, 


XUM 


i, under the noble and mighty admiralty of Amster- 
dam, Aid-de-Camp to his highness William V. hereditary 
Stadtholder, and. Admiral-in-chief of the Union, died of the 
wounds received at Doggersbank, the 24th of August, 178]. 


+ Heemskerck left his glory to his country, his body to this 





tomb, his life at Gibraltar. 


raliteit residerende te Amsterdam, General van Z. D. 
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mouument bears a long Dutch inscription, to which 
foliow these lines : 

Hier rust hy, die viet rusten kon, 

Voor hy zyn, vyand overwon : 

Omboog leeft hy in vreughde, 

In marmer door zyn deughden.* 

Near the foregoing is a similar one to Admiral 
Sweers, which bears a very long Latin inscription, 
recording his services, and his death on the 22d of 
August, 1673. He was killed by a ball, when engaging 
the English and French fleets. Ata short distance is 
that of Admiral van der Zaan. At the front of it, 
two Genii sound their trumpets before an escutcheon, 
bearing the arms of Holland. A: little lower is the 
Admiral’s bust, encircled in a serpent, placed on a 
tablet of black marble, surrounded by auchors and 
oak boughs ; and near the bottom. is sculptured the 
representation of the battle in which the hero fell, and 
his arms, with a naval crown. He was killed by an 
Algerine corsair, on the 17thof March, 1669. 

Near it is another to Wirz, Field Marshal of the 
republic, who died at Hamburg the 23d of March, 
1676, and was interred here the 24th of October, 
1679. On the tomb is the following epitapb, engraved 
on copper ; 

Fortune et Martis: Soboles 
Equitumque 
Magister. Wiztsius invietus Regibus 
Hic situs est. 
Vivat post fanera, major. 
Major ob occasu postquam preluxit ubique.t 

The church contains the remains of many more 
public characters, of which I only recollect those of 
the Swedish, Admiral: Zeehelm, who died-in 1468, and 
of Mrs. van Winter, the author of the poem “ Germa- 
nicus,” who died in, 1786. I was told that, here are 
also preserved the documents relating to the privileges 
and prerogatives of the city from a remote period, and 
when last examined (in 1761) they were found in good 
condition. 

The synagogue of the Portuguese Jews, in Muider- 
street, is a sumptuous edifice, built in 1670 on the 
plan of the tabernacle. The. court, is entered by a 
large portal, on.each.side of which are houges, one for 
the residence of the chief Rabbi, and the other appro- 
priated to the assembly of. singers and the Hebrew 
schools. In the court is.a gallery, supported by twelve 
pillars, and in it a large basin of water, where the 
congregation, previous to entering the synagogue, 
perform their ablutions. The chief building,is elevated 
in the middle of the court, and.is very,imposing, from 
its uoble simplicity. At the principal entrance is this 
superscription, from Psalm v, verse 7: 

$ .7Nea WAN PION AD. a1 

The square pulpit is-considerably raised, with can- 
delabras at each corner, and opposite it is the seat of 
the chief Rabbi, or “* Cacham,” and at a little distance 
the pews of the other functionaries and singers. Those 
for the higher orders have small.cupboards, in which 
their books, scarfs, &c. are deposited. -At each side 
are boxes, divided from each other, for.the females; 
the whole supported by twelve pillars of freestone. 
Besides the chadeliers which illuminate the synagogue 
at night, there is a small glass lamp always burning, 
called the “ Perpetual Luminary.” The eastern part 
is separated by a balustrade of mahogany, within 
which the service is performed. Against the wall is 
a large chest, containing the Pentateuch, which the 
Jews hold in such great veneration, that they never 
approach this sanctuary withthe head or feet covered, 
On the Sabbath, and other solemn occasions, these 
parchments, which are said tu be beautifully written 
aod richly ornamented, are unrolled with much 
ceremony. 





* Here lies he who could not rest until cut off by death:— 
Heaven records his glory, this monument his victory. ' 
+ Here lies a scion of Mars and Fortune, Field Marshal 
Wirtz, whom Kings could not conquer.—<After death he lives ° 
more gloriously.—He shed a light around him, and became 
still more brilliant at his setting. 
$I will come into thy house, in themultitude of thy merey, 


| To be. continued in. our next, } 
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Poetry. 


SONG. 
i 
Thou glorious youth, whose presence 
Can cheer the darkest day, 
Oh! say what smiles can please me 
When thou art far away ? 
Were I the Queen of England, 
And wore a golden crown, 
Low at thy feet, my only love, 
I'd lay the bauble down. 


Thy smile would make the desert 
A paradise to be; 
The peopled world’s a wilderness, 
An’ it were wanting thee. 
Had I the empire of thy heart, 
Thy love should be my crown; 
And nothing e’er should tempt me 
To lay my treasure down. 
ELLEN, of Deckerton. 


>< 


* TEARS OF JOY AND TEARS OF WOE.” 
—_ 
When Sorrow bids the heart to grieve, 
No joy can e’er the soul relieve; 
But tears will ease the sigh < 
When Laughter bids old Care to fice, 
His merry sides will shake with glee, 
And tears will fill his eye. 





So strange is mortal joy and woe, 

One fountain bids them both to flow, 
One mother gives them birth; 

Our smiles and tears together rise, 

As sun and clouds divide the skies, 
And light or dim the earth. 


Since life’s a cup, or sweet, or sour, 
As well, or ill, we pass our hour, 
»Tis hope at ieast to know, 
We hold the key of life’s strange well, 
And, as we drink, our eyes will swell 
With tears of joy or woe. 





Scientific Records. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; nonter occasionally, sin- 
= Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 


OXALIC ACID. 
ee 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srn,—Certain fatal mistakes having happened, in con- 
sequence of oxalic acid having been sold and used as 
Epsom salts; and having seen several letters in your mis- 

y, upon the:subject-of discrimination, it has 

' tome, that the Epsom salts may be altogether dispensed 
with, and other medicines substituted mstead thereof as 
better, and also to prevent mistakes. 

In the Complete English Dispensatory, published by 
John Quincy, M, D. in 1720, are these remarks, Page 
227] and 228 :—** It is difficult to pass by this article with- 
out setting a mark upon that abominable cheat, which is 
sold by the name of the salt of Epsom waters. The ava- 
ricious craft of a certain furnace philosopher induced him 
to make a great quantity forsale, which, for a while, went 








off as the true salt of the Epsom waters, until competitors, 
in such fradulent practices, forced the price to be lowered ; 
so that what was first sold at one shilling per ounce, and 
— oe Na oe under, is now come — 
sold at. little more three-pence. per pound. e 
should not have taken up so much .room about.such a 
trifle as this, but as it continues to be put upon the 
p verge’ for genuine, and is of pernicious consequence in 
t who sortie of it; for if persons gored 
quent use of it, as is too customary, some, thinking the 
oftener it is used the farther they are from being idk, 
the salts will into the b which, by their gross- 
i legrees be coll in quantity enough in 
the capillanes and glands to obstruct them, and occa- 
sion fevers pessimi moris; which fevers are of the worst 
kind, and often fatal.” He says, ‘‘common salt works 
as well in the same quantity of liquor.” Persons, partial 
to saline draughts, may use this without mistake ; or they 
may obtain, still cheaper, the waters of the Mersey, or 
‘* Glauber’s salt,” which, Quincy, page 267, observ:s, 
‘* is vastly a better medicine than that common cheat, be- 
fore taken notice of under the name of Epsom salt.” 
This, with a certain portion of manna dissolved in water, 
is safer and better still. Other medicines may be sub- 
stituted for the same intentions, which will prevent mis- 
takes. In page 177, rhubarb is recommended as.a t 
strengthener of the stomach and bowels, in powder, — 
ten grains to two scruples. This, the doctor considers, is 
better than the tincture or syrup; though these he con- 
siders excellent. In the memoirs of the French Royal 
Academy of Sciences, 1701, Mons. Bolduc, says, ‘*j 
is one of the best cathartics we have. He has found it 
80 by experience, and wonders why iz is so little used at 
present; for as it is so gentle that it needs no corrector; 
it, on the other hand, wants nothing to promote its opera- 
tion, which can hardly be said of any other.” 

Quincy, 175, says, *‘ aloes is a good cathartic in watery, 
cold, and corpulent constitutions; but is bad for thin and 
hectical persons.” In the Encyc ia Britannica, ar- 
ticle Materia Medica, *‘ castor oil” is said to be a very safe 





joints and cross-joints should ‘be filled home with mortar. 
the breadth of the brick; and no four courses of bricks, 


with their mortar, should be allowed to measure more 
than eleven inches and a quarter in height. 

‘* We should then have sound-constructed chimneys, 
not liable to settle in the foundation, or crack by the 
heat of the flues, or the pressure of the sweeps; and, 
without sound chimneys, it is almost impossiie to remed 
their smoking by any plans that can or may ive invented, 
In too many of th are built ONLY For 
SALE, this alone is a most serious public grievance. 

‘* In.no part is there greater necessity for soundness of 
construction than in the chimneys, and in the drains; and, 
in general, there is nothing more neglected—perhaps be. 
cause they are out of sight, and beneath ‘attention : but, to 
those who know the expense of perfecting them, or the in. 
eonvenience of living with-them, they find it worthy of 
their greatest attention and consideration.” 

e, th re, recommend our readers, and all in- 
terested, to pay attention to the above extract, as far as 
they regard the safety of themselves, their friends, er their 
property. 





CONGRESS WATER. 

The following is an extract from a book printed at Al- 
bany in 1817, entitled “* An Analysis of the Mineral Wa- 
ters of Saratoga and Halston,” &c. *‘by Doctor John H. 
Steel, Resident at the Springs.” 

Four pints, or 115.5 cubic inches of water, from the 


P | ‘* Congress Spring” at Saratoga, contains the following 


ingredients ; namely, 








Muriate Of soda.........ccesscere 235.75 
Carbonate of lime 89.238 
Carbonate of soda ............ 8.25 +888 Total. 
Carbonate of magnesia...... 1.678 
Carbonate Of iton .+......0000 3.084 
Carbonic acid .gas...... soeeeel 71.089 cubic inches. 


It will be — from the above statement, that the 
xX 





and excellent medicine. Henry’s calcined ry is 
innocent and safe: but the use of the same medicine, to 
all cases and constitutions, will not hold good ; therefore, 
this must be considered by the user; my object being only 
to show to such how to escape danger, to ex the 
Epsom cheat, and, if possible, to benefit mankin s Pe 





CONSTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS. 
[From a Correspondent.] 


— = 


This subject engeging so much the attention of this 
town and neighbourhood, as well as ourselves, we give the 
annexed extract from Mr. Gregson’s ** Essay on those DE- 
FECTs of Buildings dependent on the Nature and Pro- 
— of Air.” Published by Ridgway, London, 1816. 
edicated, -by permission, to his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, who, he states, and we believe, ** was 
fully competent to decide on the truth or propriety of the 
remarks.” 
In commenting on smoky chimneys he considers them 
under two heads, as ‘‘ Public Nuisances, and PrivateGriev- 
ances ;” the latter we now principally consider, inasmuch 
as it appears there has only been one accident from the at- 
te made to remedy or prevent the former—we allude 
to the accident in Naylor-street. In adverting to the lat- 
ter, he remarks how few buildings there are free from the 
intolerable nuisance of smoky chimneys: and, for proof, 
he refers to the numerous schemes and ‘* devices set on 
the tops of the different chimneys, to counteract the effects 
of the wind: and then consider how often they have known 
that very element, travelling in all the greatness of majesty, 
dealing destruction, in the most terrible form, in every di- 
rection, on land and at sea!" and how vain, how futile 


kind, was taken a short time ago, in the 
by John Cartner, innkeeper there. It was formed alike on 
both the upper and under — 
not be distinguished from the 
with two pairs of fins and gills, and four eyes, the m 

as usual. It lived three days in water, and might have 
been preserved longer had it not been injured by 


quantity of air vasjJy exceeds any thing yet disco- 
vered; and that this, combined with the marine salt and 
various carbonates, gives to the waters of this fountain, in 
their cathartic properties, a decided preference over every 
thing of the kind hitherto known. 

It is recommended, and used with propriety, in all those 
chronic cases where cathartics and gentle aperients are in- 
dicated ; and one of the most valuable properties which it 

is, that, when properly taken, it may bees 
vered in for almost any length of time, and a ine 
creased evacuation, of the bowels produced, without debi- 
litating the alimentary canal, or in any way impairing the 
digestive powers of the stomach, but, on the con > the 
spirits, appetite, and general health will be improved. 
The good effects of this water are likewise particularly 
noticed in obstructions of the liver and other organs con- 
nected with the functions of the stomach and intestines, 
and in most of those complaints ting from a residence 
in a hot climate, or the habitual use of ardent spirits. 
The temperature by Farenheit, at the bottom of the 


spring, is 50 degrees, and it does not suffer any sensible 
change during the winter or summer; .- neither does the 
season appear to have any effect in diminishing or in- 
creasing t 

about a gallon ‘per minute. 


e quantity of water, which flows at the rate of 





Lusus Natura.—A very meronetinay Sh. mp es sole 
en, at ockliff, 


that is, the belly could 


ndling. 





must these inventions be teo often found in resisting its 
P' ?” And he quotes the following question from 
the 74th volume of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” p. 399. 
* Does any architect know how to build a chimney that 
shall never smoke? If he does, he knows how to cure 
every one.” In alluding to the building act of the metro- 
polis and (why it should not be extended all over the country, 
we are at a loss to know) he states, that it should 

*¢ enacted that the with, or mid-feather (that is the 
ration between two chimneys) instead of being half a brick 
should be a whole brick thick ; it could then be sufficiently 
bonded to resist the pressure used by the sweeps in clean- 
ing them. A foundation should be made to tne 
stacks, where they are considerable, to prevent their set- 
tlement; and instead of, or in addition to Bargetting, it 


[See Notices to Correspondents.] 
—=_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srz,—When any dispute arises in our little circle, it is 


often terminated by ‘*Let the Kaleidoscope decide.” 1 
wish for once to silence my opponents, being 

that your opinion, will coincide with mine. Will you, 
therefore, oblige me by a verdict in the following case : 


Which is grammatical or correct, ten spoonsfull, or tes 


I maintain that the former is right, and remain your 





that every course of the chimney-work 





should be enacted, 
should be fully flushed with mortar, and all the return- 






constant reader, 


_ EMILY, 















k, and it was furnished ' 




















3 of the night, from the thick sleet, would have rendered 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 


SITUATION LXXI. 








(Number 43 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 
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The Bouquet, 


“fhave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
. brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





THE LATE STORM. 


A concise Narrative of the Transactions on board the 
Steam-packet Belfast, during the Storm of the 5th and 
‘6th of December, 1822, and until her return to Liver- 
ie tJ 
ie 
Thursday, Dec. 5, 1822, a quarter before three P. M. 
sailed from George’s Dock Pier Head, being bound for 
Belfast, and having on board about eighty souls, includin 
crew and passengers, among whom were many women ate 
Po ape It blew Pres : aL and PI Ss. Passed ‘the Light 
» gloomy weather— t four the Light 
Ship—Sea Lights well in (it ad high water at Liverpeet 
thirty-one minutes La four;) about five it became extremely 
thick, sleeting and snowing—wind increasing rapidly at 
§.S. E. vessel going at a 
doselysteered. At twenty minutes past seven, a break in the 
iy lowed us to see the Orms-Head, bearing S. S. W. 
The wind now drew round in a tremendous squall—took 
in the fore-sail with difficulty ; it was scarcely in when the 
main-sail and jib went to pieces, just as we were starting 
the haulyards. We now endeavoured to steam in shore, 
but the sea and wind were so violent, that the Belfast lay 
ss broad from the wind as a sailing vessel, not coming 
higher than N. W. at first, and breaking off gradually as 
far as N. N. E. till ten o'clock, the wind being then 
steady at N. W. blowing a perfect hurricane. To have 
got back to Liverpool at the time of her first breaking off, 
Was quite impracticable, as there was not water in the 
Rock Channel; and even if there had been, the obscurity 


ita most daring attempt. The sea was every where feather 
white, exhibiting the appearance of breakers on a_reef, 
washing the vessel in all directions; still I had hopes of 
ing to windward till day-light, relying on the good 
ities of the vessel as a sea boat, and also on her uncom- 
poker a although Be. never 7 er ee 
daring t ears’ experience at sea. e kept gin 
on the board tack till a quarter before one A. M. of the éths 
the helm was then put a weather, and great was my disap- 
pointment on finding her refuse to wear- against the lee 
paddle. Our situation became critical in the extreme; 
when, after about half an hour’s great anxiety, we got her 
tound on the starboard tack, at the moment I had resolved 


eat rate—course W. N. W. | P 
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the northward, yet the vessel would not look h1;her than 
W.S. W. being full seven points from the wind: in fact, 
she lay in the very ¢ of the quickest ara severest sea 
I had ever beheld! How she wi its violence ap- 
pears to me miraculous: it was almost useless her lifting 
to the agitated volumes of water which surrounded her, 
for the angry sea-tops were driven horizontally with such 
uncommon velocity, that their stroke was more resemblin, 
that of shot than water. Still we knew we had a faithft 
built vessel under foot, capable of resisting any thing that 
it was possible for a vessel to sustain; yet our situation 
was awful, the engine being beat down to only ten strokes 
in the minute. owever, I was determined to struggle 
hard for day-light, firmly relying on the bounty of Divine 
Providence to aid us in our endeavours to preserve the ves- 
sel, and the lives of those on board. 

The crew were well aware of the perilous situation they 
were placed in, yet behaved with becoming fortitude, on 
my explaining my views to them. The passengers, of 
course, were greatly alarmed, but not more than was to be 
expected: to be sure, they were not awake to the extent 
of their danger. I did all in my power to keep up their 

jirits: indeed, they appeared fully convinced that every 
thing was done for ro reservation which the situation 
admitted of. A lady (an officer's widow) with two infants, 
was a wost interesting object of commisseration. She, with 
feelings wrought up to the the highest pitch, scarce uttered 
a complaint during the whole night. Her silent resigna- 
tion, in this trying predicament, excited my admiration 
and pity to the fullest extent. From the time of wearing 
till four in the morning no improvement took place in the 
weather; the sea became more severe, and at this time 
the ‘top of a sea, which came over the weather-bow, took 
away the lee paddle box, cook-house, and larboard engine 
scuttle, which latter made a serious opening in the deck, 
and ex the crank of the engine to whatever might 
be washed in contact with it, and of course materially 
risked the engine, our main dependance for ropa ee 

umping- In less than a quarter of an hour we found the 
impossibility of waiting for daylight with any likelihood 
of ing the vessel above water, as she was gaining fast 
on the engine every lurch, from the deck being now so 
open, nearly all of the bulwarks being washed away : she 
appeared almost level with the water, and looked deplora- 
ble in the extreme. However, knowing we had plenty of 
water in, even over the northern banks of the Channel, 
and certain if we could get to the Main on falling water, 
that the vessel was strong enough to save us, I ordered the 
helm to be put a-weather with a good heart, shaping tor the 
Light Ship, it bearing by account S. E. six or seven leagues, 
intending to sheer to the northward of her, to avoid the 
Hoyle, the heights of which bank, on these tides, would 
have been fatal to us. A fresh cause of apprehension now 
arose: the sea was so dreadfully severe, that four men 
could not steer the vessel within three points of her course 
each way, and several times she was on the point of broach- 
ing to with us, which in all probability would have caused 
her instant-destruction. In this uncertain state, we con- 
tinued till near six o’clock, when the water suddenly shoal- 
ing, we perceived the breakers a-head, and on the larboard 
bow, and before we could port her off sufficiently, it 
leased Providence that she should take the ground fore 
andaft! It being falling water, she was soon quiet, and 
at day-light we found her some way up Formby Channel, 
on the Crosby Flat, near the low water entrance of the 
river Alt. The passengers were soon enabled to walk on 
shore, and appeared grateful for their Providential escape; 
the officer’s widow evinced much sensibility on the oc- 
casion, and as her infants’ lives were spared, she seemed 
to regret nothing. , 

The vessel, from her construction and vast strength, was 
not injured by the bank; yet the fishermen, fe people 
on the coast, wishing to get possession of her, pte 
my crew that it would be madness to remain on board, as 
she would inevitably go to pieces next tide, and those men 
who had behaved so gallantly during the storm, left me to 
my fate before the next high water, in spite of all my 
persuasions and assurances. Such is the inconsistency of 
sailors ; however, the mate, in a manly manner, remained 
with me, as did the pilot, and one of the stewards. The 
next tide she was suffered to drive on the sand all:she 
could : it still blew hard, with much sea, but as she soon got 
quiet, she strained little. On Saturday she was scuttled, 
which eventually preserved her, as on Sunday it blew 
hard from the S. W. which threw a great sea in, and forced 
us that were on board to take shelter in the rigging for an 
hour and a half on the night tide; but the vessel never 
moved, though the sea went over fore and aft. On Wed- 
nesday, the 11th, we closed the scuttle, pumped her out, 
and hove her off, and anchored her in the deep, and on the 





to let go an anchor a-stern, to cause her to bear up. The 
Wind abated nothing of its violence, but inclined more to 


general. Thys has the Belfast proved herself a faithful 
vessel, in the severest storm .that has raged on this coast 
for many years past. The shipwright employed to assist 
the vessely was Mr. Wilson, and in justice to him, I am 
happy to state, that his conduct fully merits my a 

bation; he exerted himself to the utmost, and there 
was no difference of opinion during the whole operation. 
Two statements have already ap concerning the 
Belfast. The first, no doubt, of a most unlooked-for 
nature indeed; however, as it professedly comes from a 
female, I can make no further comment respecting it, than 


so questionable a description, some part of which he 
must have known could not be matter of fact. I own I feel 
much concern from my name being brought before the 
public in so ambiguous a manner. For the second state- 
ment, I have to express my thanks for the handsome way 
in which the writer has so ably stated our case with so 
much correctness. The veracity of this narrative, I hope 
will prove sufficient apology for its want of merit in all 
other respects. Cc. STEWART. 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
0. 

COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, é&¢. 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 
Selected from various sources. 

“ Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 

I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 

REMARKS.*—To examine the inscriptions on. tomb- 
stones in most church yards, is an entertaining, and, in 
many respects, may be rendered a profitable amusement ; 
but still it is to be lamented that so many absurd and 
senseless inscriptions should be admitted, which only exe 
cite the laugh and ridicule of the vulgar and profane. 
Epitaphs are generally composed of praise, or a moral 
lesson, and sometimes of both. Nothing is more common 
than to see inscribed on a rustic tombstone, 

** A loving friend, a husband dear, 

A tender father sleepeth here.” 
Though, at the same time, this person, who, according te 
the epitaph, was all that he ought to have been, and seve- 
rally performed every Christian duty, was known by those 
who have survived him, to have been both a drunken, 
furious, good-for-nothing husband, and a severe father, 
without either feeling, faith, or honesty. 

An epitaph in honour of the dead is of all praise the 
most pure ; especially when it expresses the character and 
actions of the good man. Private virtues are as much 
entitled to this homage as public ones; and the titles of 
the really good parent, a good friend, and a good towns- 
man, merit to be richly engraven on monuments of brass 
and iron. Having remarked thus much, I will trespass 
no longer on your patience, but proceed with what I have 
already selected, and remain, yours, 


Leeds, Dec. 10, 1822. AUGUSTUS. 


1. Extraordinary Epitaph upon a chorister to one of the 
Kings of Spain, in the Cathedral of Saragossa, in that kingdom, 
translated thus: “ Here lies’ Juan de Cabuca, chorister of our 
Lord the King. When he was received into the choir of 
angels, in augmentation of that happy company, his voice 
was so distinguishable from the rest that even God himself 
hearkened to him with attention, and at last said rather se- 
verely to the angels, ‘ Hold your tongues, ye calves! and let 
Juan de Cabuca, chorister to the King of Spain, sing my 

raise.’” 

2. In the churchyard of Bakewell, in Derbyshire, is an 
Epitaph on Philip Roe, the parish clerk of the village. His 
father filled the same situation before him; and, if his grave- 
stone flatters not, tells us, that the natural powers of his voiee, 
in clearness, strength, and sweetness, were altogether un- 
equalled. The commendation is reiterated in verse, on the 
tombstone of his son Philip, as followa: 

* The vocal powers, here let us mark, 
of —— our late parish clerk, 
’ 


In church, none ever heard a layman. 
With a clearer voice, say ‘ Amen.’ : 


The town, so soon here lie his bones.” 
To be continued. 








morning’s flood of the 12th, we got her into Liverpool, 
with her own engines, to the surprise of the inhabitants in 


* Some of these remarks are from an old Magazine, with- 
out a title, in my possession. 


expressing my surprise at an Editor inserting an article of 
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THE MOUNTAIN BARD, 
[From the British.) 
+ Sire 

[Iolo Golch, the Mountain Bard, as he is called, is theauthor 
ef several worthy Welsh airs, which are much admired by his 
eountrymen. Thefollewingis his history, as related in Wales, 
and which is pretty generally credited, however improbable it 
may appear to the English reader.] 

— 

Who, upon yon threatening rock’s brow sits, striking, 
with enthusiastic fire, the quivering strings of the vibrating 
harp? Who is he, that, to the woods and waters sings 
his patriotic lay, while his loose garments o’er his shoul- 
ders flying, filled like a sail by the wind, gives his cold 
body to the cutting blast? Red is his hard cheek ; white 
as the snow his beard and locks, that winnow in the wind ; 
athletic are his limbs. He is like to the sturdy oak,—in 
the winter of his age, slow in his decay, and still retaining 
some of the former fire of his youth. 

Oh! know you not the Bard of the Mountain? Have 
you not heard his soft melodious lays, his rustic song, his 
inyigorating invocation to his countrymen ? It is the pa- 
triotic Iolo Golch whom you observe; who, in the fierce 
slaughter of his countrymen, alone surviving, did defy the 
foe, and singly faced them. But listen :—More pangs a 
mother never knew than did the mother who gave him 
birth. In yon dismantled hut was he born, the only off- 
spring of a humble but contented sire. His mother, whose 
occupation was to till the fertile field, was used to girth 
young Tolo to her back, and so pursue her avocation. ‘The 
child seldom cried ; and, in the leasing time, she laid him 
on a rick of corn, while she would form her wheaten sheaf 
with heart of merry glee. 

One sultry day, young Iolo being disposed of, as just 
before observed, and the mother at some distance off, col- 
lecting together the scattered ears that from the team had 
fallen, or by the pikle had been neglected, while the busy 
countrymen were gathered round the costrill of cooling 
ale, a monstrous eagle, espying the infant, alighted, and 
bore him away. 

Distracted, the wretched mother viewed her infant, and 
Heaven implored! ‘Higher the eagle soared, until it dis- 
appeared, and young Tolo’s screams were heard no more. 
To the battlements of yon ruinous tower the eagle flew: 
there she had built her nest; ‘and there her unfledged 

young croaped for the welcome food. But that all-powerful 
Cause, who presides over human actions, came to the assis- 
tance of this infant, and placed a mother’s feelings in the 
eagle’s breast: she sheltered it with her young, stilled its 
feeble cries, and roamed for food to nurture it. 

Five ytars, on yon tower’s top, the infant drew its 
breath, beneath the maternal eagle’s wing: the young 
were fledged, and fled ; and Iolo alone was now her only 
care. O’er him she'd sit and brood, and watch his little 
limbs expand, with the tenderest affection: and now the 
boy would creep from. out of the nest, and o’er the mossy 
stones. trail his tender’ limbs. It was in the September 
month, when the sultry day is closed with the angry storm, 
the ‘tower on which the eagle’s nest was built toppled, and 
part of it, cleft by the storm, fell with horrible noise. 
Wildly the infant screamed, and closer to her breast the 
maternal eagle drew hini ; but the fierce tempest still con- 
tinuing, threatened the total annihilation of the tower, and 
once more soaring to the heavens, with young Iolo in her 
embrace, she flapped her wings, and cut through the foggy 
air. Long time she fiew, fearful of her care, until the 
storm had entirely subsided. Some fishermen observed 
het; as she flew with her burthen, almost exhausted ; and, 
secing her in their power, shot her in the breast :—she 
dropped, and expired in the lake. She was taken up by 
them, who were much astonished to find in her embrace 
achild, unhurt. One, more humane than the rest, felt 
desirous to preserve the life of the child, and took it home 
to his wife, who was not a little surprised to find it could 
not put its feet to the ground. All possible care was taken 
of him: he was taught to speak, to walk, to read, &c, 
The mother of Iolo discovered her infant about two years 


after, by passing the cottage of its preservers, and observing 
the model of a harp on his breast. Conceive a mother’s 
joy, a mother’s rapture, in once more clasping to her bo- 
som her lopg-lost child. With what fond affection she 
pressed him to her heart.—In the Snowdon mountains 
dwelt a bardic band, whose customs nearly approached the 
Druidic order, but divested of their superstitions and 
Gothic idolatries: with these young Iolo would associate, 
and join in their patriotic song. Lively was his imagina- 
tion; strong and bold his thought ; smooth and flowing 
was his verse, extempore composed; and soon was he 
elected Chief of the Snowdon Bards. But when rude war 
reared high her blood-stained crest, an inactive life suited 
not with Iolo’s fire: aside he laid the harp, and sought 
the noisy field. In bloody strife he yielded not superi- 
ority to the stoutest of the foe; but, at last, a prisoner he 
was taken, and to J.ondon sent. Not long did a prison 
captive keep the Chief; his active mind found means to 
elude the vigilance of the guard, and he escaped. To 
Snowdon he shaped his flight ;_ and gained subsistence by 
singing ballads to the village maid at the cottage door. 
Love was his theme, of virtuous maids and faithless men. 
Melancholy was his tale; pleasing was the pluintive air he 
sung, melting hearts, and drawing sighs from the bosom of 
the love-sick virgin. The Snowdon Bards welcomed his 
return with unfeigned joy, and once more nominated him 
their Chief. Never again, he swore, to engage in broils ; 
but with his-voice vowed to rouse the warlike fire in the 
hearts of his countrymen ; to inspire them with descanting 
on the blessings of liberty ; and to tellthem what they had 
to fear if ever they became the slaves of the foe of Wales. 

Fifty years of age had he attained, when the English mo- 
narch, the beardless Edward, whosegreatobject was to subju- 
gate and oppress the sister kingdom, advanced his thousand 
warriors to our native mountains, and with fire and sword 
prepared to desolate our land. In the deep recesses of 
Snowdon lay the Britons, armed for the conflict, and re- 
solved to perish or to conquer in the defence of their. native 
rights. Iolo exhorted them to the fight: his inspiring 
voice aroused the rage of lions in their breasts; ‘and 
proudly waved the British banners on the top of every 
mountain, threatening and defying the English to the 
combat. 

** Countrymen and soldiers!” cried the Chief Bard of 
the Mountains, ‘* boldly determine to renounce your lives 
with your liberties; protect those rights and privileges 
which your forefathers have enjoyed, and which from you 
your children should inherit. When the brazen trumpet 
of the enemy sounds through the vallies, rush not, as you 
were wont to do, like a wild band upon their swords ; but, 
collected, receive them. Break not your ranks; but, 
firmly. cemented. together, oppose their shield-piercing ar- 
rows. Forget not that for your homes, your wives, your 
children, and your liberty, the sword is raised. Remem- 
ber the victories of Arthur, the ‘ sore battle’ (to the Eng- 
lish) of Llanvaes, of Camryd, of Euloe, of Berwyn,” &c. 
A thousand huzzas echoed among the hills; women 
and children mingled in the ranks; and upon the plains 
beneath the mountain was spread a rich repast, at which 
the immortal Llewelyn, their brave Prince, presided, 
with the bards, drinking healths, and success to their 
arms. Smiling, the next morn appeared: at a distance 
sounded the trumpet of the enemy: and the stout- 
hearted Britons took the field. Around the mountain’s 
brow the bards were scattered, invoking Heaven for the 
success of their arms. The English were, at first, stag- 
gered with so novel and strange a sight, and they gave 
ground upon the first attack of the Britons, who drove 
them, ‘in wild’ disorder, ‘until’ their monarch appeared 
among them, and, by an animated example, invited 
them to renew the contest, All was confusion and despair. 
The Britons, half mad with success, forgot the instruc- 
tions of the intrepid Iolo, minded not the commands of 
their valiant Prince, and were routed, in their turn, by 





the English; who, ashamed of their conduct, united again, 
and with fresh vigour assailed the enemy. Alas! alas! 


dreadful was the carnage of that day, lost by the great con. 
fidence of our countrymen; who, assured of victory, re. 
garded not those opportunities which would inevitab} 
have crowned their most sanguine hopes. The Britis 
Prince, disdaining to flee from those who had so often fled 
from before him, was overpowered by numbers, and was 
slain, valiantly fighting for the liberties of his country, 
Not even the bards were spared, whose venerable appear. 
ance might have inclined them to mercy, being unarmed, 
and, for that reason, not to be feared. The signal was 
given for their slaughter; and up each craggy cliff the 
eager soldier flew, to, complete an act designed by this 
cruel and barbarous monarch. High upon the Wyddva’s 
lofty summit sat Iola Golch, the Mountain Bard, the sur. 
vivor of the bardic throng: the bitterest execrations burst 
from his quivering lips. Thrice had the enemy attempted 
to tear him from his seat, but as often met with a repulse, 
He feared not death. - 

Iolo Golch mixes not with the world: in the lofty 
mountains of Snowdon he dwells : sweet is his song. Often 
have the village maids tripped along the green to hig 
merry dance; and the love-lorn damsel listened with tear: 
ful eye to his plaintive ditty. The young soldier, inspired 
with his songs of war, has, in imagination, fought those 
very battles which the faithful tongue of Iolo has 0 glow. 
ingly described. Iolo Golch will ever live in the hearts 
and memories of his countrymen; his song will ever 
please ; his patriotic spirit ever be admired. 








ENGLISH BULLS. 


—— 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


S1r,—{ believe it is usual with persons desirous of having 
their trash inserted in a public Journal, to compliment the 
Editor of said: Journal upon bis impartiality, public spirit, 
and liberality. For the two former I give you as much 
credit as I would give to any Journal in Kurope. Of yous 
claims to the latter, I shall be better qualified to judge by 
the fate of this. 

Upon entering a Coffee-house the other day, I perceived, 
the company convulsed with laughter at a story that was 
either read or recited to them, of an Irishman in Dublin 
having advertised for sale the same whiskey the King had 
drunk. The thing, though. no standing joke, was, from 
the spirit with which it passed, quite current, and of course 
took mightily as coming from the fountain-head. That, 
Irishmen alone make bulls is a position from which few 
your readers will dissent ; in that cuse, what multitudes of, 
them must be dispersed throughout England. In Liver, 
pool there is scarcely an ale-house that does not advertise, 
eightpenny ale tobe sold for sevenpence—a practice 1 
should hardly conceive possible, unless, like the mush. 
room liquor in Russia, or the King’s whiskey in Dublin, 
it was sold at second-hand. The English members. of 
both Houses of Parliament must undoubtedly have been 
absent when that clause was inserted in the Morringe At 
requiring the candidate for connubial felicity to affix not 
only his name, but his. place of residencc, in some coNe; 
spicuous part of the church; a requisition I should have 

ought it difficult to comply with, unless his place of re- 
sidence was like Napoleon’s, at St. Helena, that mig 
haye been packed up in a chest not much mit than that. 
in which Madame Jussand carries about the Holy Alliance 
in wax-work. However strange this snail-like mode of, 
carrying about a residence may appear, it is by no means 
uncommon, as we find a large house in Waterloo-placey, 
tbat had been removed from Cockspur-street, of which the, 
proprietor is so vain (as well he may be) that he has the, 
event proclaimed in cut stone over the door. Indeed you 
can hardly pass through any of the principal streets in the; 
metropolis without perceiving upon some.door or window, 
notice informing the public that the house or shop, or pet, 
haps both, are either removing, or have removed to ano 
street. It has often been a complaint against theatrical, 
m ers, and I am sorry to say not a groundless, onéy, 
that they are too fond of puffing off * the cunning of. the, 
scene, with laboured phraseology and turgid description, 
to the great disappointment of those matter-of-fact people, 
who concejve that every thing announced in great words, 
and great letters must of course be great, .as ‘ Who.rules, 
o’er freemen should himself be free.’ ”’—Being lately m, 
Liverpool, and perceiving by one of the play-bills thats. 





8 scul was to be dan YY Mr. Norman and Mr. Frys: 
{determined to avail myself of the opportunity of witnesia, 
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this novel display of combined unity, but upon seein 
the exhibition, I pereeived the performers were, to 
intents and purposes, two distinct individuals, and the 
r only, who wrote the bill, a man beside himself. 
If you are desirous of eating real Chelsea buns in per- 
fection, they are made at a house on the Greenwich-road, 
which you will perceive by information to that purpose on 
the shop window ; I would not, however, insure you against 
disappointment even there, as the placard only specifies 
that they were made and sold there; by no means avowing 
they are now selling. Indeed, there are few shops in 
on that profess having any thing for sale; they only 
inform the public that articles have been sold there. The 
only ones giving correct information on the subject, are 
those selling off at prime cost. In a catalogue of house- 
hold furniture advertised for sale, I observed one of the 
articles was a mahogany lady’s working table, doubtless 
in reference to the lady’s colour—a figurative mode of in- 
timating to the public, that she is either a Hindoo ora 
Creole, and consequently must have possessed the most 
elegant furniture. But auctioneers have a language 
peculiar to themselves, and possess the privilege of breaking 
r Priscian’s head with the same impunity as knocking 
wn a plaster of Paris cast of the Fighting Gladiator. It 
is not unusual with these gentlemen to declare, that certain 
lots are to be sold without reserve—an intimation, one 
would imagine, absolutely unnecessary, as were the lot to 
be reserved after being sold, even Pat himself, instead of 
bidding for it, would bid the auctioneer a good morning. 
Their claim to correctness must, in justice, be admitted 
when they advertise a library of books, thereby making a 
distinction between that and a library of wood, so 
Speently decorating the shelves of modern Dilettanti. 


Your humble servant, PAT. PRICIUS. 





THE OLD SEAMAN. 
—— 


1 Jike a sailor. Heisthe oldest boy that wears a jacket ; 
frank, generous, playful, and somewhat pugnacious. Not 
that he will fight for nothing: but he will battle for glory, 
for that is like a = name; or, if men wear wooden 
shoes, he will drub them for it, though he should get a 
leg made of the same leather. Talk of ‘‘ our wives and 
he will fight for ‘* Doll of Wapping,” and 

into a French prison. But for laurel—or for wreaths 

of it, he would rather win rolls of pigtail; and as for 
6 Palman qui meruit ferat,”—he has lost his hand 

and the palm with it. Immortality isnot his aim; but 
heis a Dryad up to the knees; and, so far, he will not 
die like ‘‘all flesh.” Gout, or cramp, or rheumatism, 
what are they to him? he is a Stoic as far as the’ timber 
goes. Wooded,—but not watered,—for he hates grog, ex- 
cept for the liquor that isin it. He looks like a human 
peg-top: you might spin him with a coil of cable. Talk 
of your improved rollers, and drilling machines, and 
Foe is the best dibble for potatoes—but 
that.will soon enough be discovered of him when he comes 
tohis parish. Qne of his arms too is a fin: and he has 
lost an eye. Itis the starboard one, and looks as if it 
had the wind in it—but it was blown out with gunpowder. 
He was in the Spitfire, off Cape Cod, when she took fire 
inthe gun-room, and blew up like a rocket! He went 
aloft almost to his cherub, and when he came down again 
he was half dead and half blind: one window, as he said, 
was as dark as night; but he makes light of it. All his 
b ts—eye—arm—leg—are trifles to him; one, 
indeed, is a standing jest. He often takes off his wooden 
leg. Diogenes was nothing to him as a philosopher: he 
is proud even of his misfortunes. Whilst others bewail 
their scratches, and plaister their razor cuts, he throws 
open his blue jacket, and shows the deep furrowed scars, 
and exclaims, ** Talk not to me of hard-ship’s seams!” 
Onlyon onesubject ishe more eloquent:—HIs SHIP! There 
luxuriates; there he talks poetry ! It isa doubt whether 
he could describe his mistress better. She sits upon the spray 
i rally—like a bird. She is the fleetest of 

the fleet. ‘Tacking, or close-hauled, or under bare poles, to 
weher in full dress—skycrapers, and royals, and eine: 
tails, there is none to compare with her. For all that he 
has endured, our mariner only been made a gunner’s 
mate—but ‘*one man is born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and another with a wooden ladle.” Poor Bill was 
tot a spoonbill. He was broiight up to the sea; for he 
was born on board ship, cradled on the ocean, schooled in 
the fleet, and should have married a mermaid ; but, asthe 
story she jilted = and he took up with Nancy 

whom he 


if 


t 





Dawson, with ell in love, because she was so 
like the ship’s figure-head. . At twelve years old he was 
wecked in the emnon: at fourteen he was taken in 


fire. What asea fortune! But he never quarrelled with 
his profession, nor—as his good mother sometimes advised 
him—threw up the sca. He was never sick of it. At 
last, in the engagement off Trafalgar, under the immortal 
Nelson, he lost his arm by a shot; but, binding it up, he 
gery in remaining upon the deck, if it were only, as 

e said, to have satisfaction for it—the next broadside 
carried away both his legs. He was then grafted. Now 
he is ancient and quite grey; but he will not confess to 
age; ‘*It is through going to the North Pole (he says) 
for there the hares turn white in winter.” Such a frag- 
ment as he, would be a fit inmate of the noble hospital at 
Greenwich—but he is an out-pensioner, and wanders 
through the country; he preferred it. It was ata farm- 
house in Berkshire that I met with him, and learned these 
snatches of his history. _Hestumped in with a fine smiling 
assurance, and heaving his old glazed hat into the middle 
of the floor, took possession of a low elbow chair by the 
fire. He only wanted more rum tobacco to set the 
world at defiance ; and he thought it hard, he could not 
have them. ‘*Have you no parish ?” asked the farmer, 
who was himself an overseer. ‘* Parish !—aye to be sure 
I have,” said the old tar, ‘* every man has his parish—but 
no one likes to go to it that has got his limbs, thank God, 
and.can go about picking up whee he pleases.”—** But 
they will relieve you.”—** Aye, aye, I know that,” said the 
sailor, shaking his head; ‘* they offered me as good as 
eight shillings a week if I would give ’em up my 8 gone 
and go into their House of Correction—but I liked my 
my liberties better.”—*‘* But you would at least have a 
house over you; and as much soup and gruel”—** Soup 
and gruel,” said the old man, with a brisk volley of oaths ; 
—‘*‘ soup and gruel !—what! a man here that has fought 
for his king and country, and lost his precious limbs, and 
has ate beef and biscuit, to be fed upon pap and spoon- 
victuals! No, damme——but come, hand us over a drop 
of that beer to sop my crust in.” 


scene aaSsiaimains 


A FEW WORDS ON CHRISTMAS. 


—=>— 

Close the shutters, and draw the curtains together, and 
pile fresh wood upon the hearth! Let us have, for once, 
an innocent auto da fé. Let the hoarded corks be brought 
forth, and branches of crackling laurel. Place the wine 
and fruit and the hot chesnuts upon the table. And now, 
folks and children, bring your chairs round to the 

lazing fire. Put some of those rosy apples upon your 
plates. We'll drink one glass of bright sherry ‘‘to our 
absent friends and readers,” and then let us talk a little 
about Christmas. 
And what is Christmas? 
Why, it is the happiest time of the year. It is the sea- 
son of mirth and cold weather. It is the time when 
Christmas-boxes and jokes are given; when misletoe, and 
red-berried laurel, and soups and sliding, and school-boys, 
revail; when the country is illuminated by fires and 

i ight faces; and the town is radiant with laughing 
children. Oranges, as rich as the fruit of the Hesperides, 
shine out in huge golden heaps. Cakes, frosted over (as if 
to rival the glittering snow) come forth by thousands from 
their summer (caves) ovens: and on every stall at every 
corner of every street are the roasted apples, like incense 
fuming on Pagan altars. 
And this night is Christmas Eve. Formerly it was a 
serious and holy vigil. Our forefathers observed it strictly 
till a certain hour, and thenrequited their own forbearance 
with cups of ale and Christmas candles, with placing the 
yule clog on the fire, and roaring themselves thirsty till 
morning. Time has altered this. We are neither so good 
as our forefathers were, nor so bad. We go to bed sober; 
but we have forgotten their old devotions. Our conduct 
looks like a sort of compromise; so that we are not worse 
than our ancestors, we are satisfied not to be better: but 
let that pass. What we now call Christmas Eve (there is 
ecaeom | very delightful in old terms: they had always 
their birth in reason or sentiment) was formerly Madre- 
nack; or, The Night of Mothers! How beautifully 
does this recall to one’s. heart that holy tale, that wonder- 
ful nativity, which the eastern shepherds went by night to 
gaze at and adore: , 

(It was the winter wild, 

When the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapp’d in the rude manger lay;) 
a prodigy, which, had it been invention only, would have 
contained much that was immaculate and sublime; but; 
twined as it is with man’s hopes and fears, is invested with 
a grand and overwhelming interest. 

ut to-night is Chrismas Eve, and so we will be merry. 
Instead of toast and ale, we will content ourselves with 











e 
the Vengeur ; at thirty he was blown up in the Spit- 


our sherry and chesnuts; and we must put up with coffee 
or fragrant tea, instead of having the Wassail-dowl, 


which formed part of the inspiration of our elder poets. 
We were once admitted to the mysteries of that fine inven- 
tion, and we respect it accordingly. Does any one wish 
to know its merits? Let him try what he can produce, 
on our hint, and be grateful to us for ever. The ‘* W; 
sail-bow!”’ is, indeed, a great composition. It is not carved 
by Benvenuto Cellini, (the outside may, but it is not ma- 
terial) nor shaped by Michael Angelo, from the marble 
— of Carara ; but it is a liquor fit for the lips of thé 

ndian Bacchus, and worthy to celebrate his return from 
conquest. It is made— for, after all, we must descend to 
particulars—it is made of wine, with some water, (but 
parce, precor, precor ! ) with spices of various sorts, an 
roasted apples, which float in triumph upon its top. The 
proportions’of each are not important; in fact, they should 
be adapted to the taste of the drinkers.. The only caution 
that seems necessary is to ‘‘ spare the water.” 

One mark and sign of Christmas is the music; rude 
enough, indeed, but generally gay, and speaking elo- 
quently of the season. Music, at ival times, is com- 
mon to most countries. In Spain, the serenader twangs his 
guitar: in Italy, the musician allures rich notes from his 
Cremona: in Scotland, the bagpipe drones out its misera- 
ble noise: in Germany, there is the horn, and the pipe in 
Arcady. We, too, in our turn, have our Christmas 
‘* Waits,” who witch us at early morning, before cock- 
crow, with strains and welcoming which belong to night. 
They wake us so gently, that the music seems to have 
commenced in our dreams, and we listen to it till we sleep 
again, Besides this, we have our songs, from the young 
and the old, jocose and fit for the time. What old gentle- 
man of sixty has not his stock; his one, or two, or three 
frolicsome verses. He sings them for the young folks, 
and is secure of their applause and his own private satis- 
faction. His wife, indeed, perhaps says, ** Really, my 
dear Mr. Williams, you should now give over these,” &c. 
but he is more resolute from opposition, and gambols 
through his ‘* Flowery meads of May,” or “ Beneath a 
shady bower,” while the children hang on his thin, tremb= 
ling, untunable notes in pe ce and delightful amaze. 

eaving now our eve of Christmas, its jokes, and songs, 

and warm hearths, we will indulge ourselves in a P 
words upon Christmas Day. It is like a day of victory. 
Every house and church is as green as g- The laurel, 
that never dies, the holly, with its armed leaves and scarle€ 
berries, the misletoe, under which one sweet ceremonial is 
(we hope still) performed, are seen. Every brave shrub 
that has life and verdure seems to come forward to shame 
the reproaches of men, and to show them that the earth’ 
is never dead, never parsimonious. Then what aay dresses 
are intermixed, art rivalling nature! Wo tothe rabbite’ 
and the hares, and the nut-cracking squirrels, the foxes, 
and all children of the woods, for furriers shall spoil thena 
of their coats, to keep woman (the wonder of creation)’ 
warm. And wo to those damsels (fair anachronisms) who 
will not fence out the sharp winter; for rheumatisms and 
agues shall be theirs, and catarrhs shall be their portion im 
spring. 

Pour population looks more alive than at other times. 
Quick walking and heaps of invitations keep the blood 
warm. Every one seems hurryitig to a dinner. The 
breath curls upwards like smoke through the frosty air 5 
the eyes glisten; the teeth are shown; the muscles of the 
face are rigid, and the colour of the cheek has a fixed loek, 
like astain. Hunger is no — an haw 9 We feed 
him, like the ravenous tiger, till he pants and sleeps, or is 
quiet. Every body eats at Christmas. The rich feast as 
usual; but the tradesman leaves his moderate fare for 
dainties. The — abjures his chop, and — 
at once into the luxuries of joints and puddings. ie 
school-boy is no longer at school. He dreams no more of 
the coming lesson, or the lifted rod; but mountains of 
jelly rise beside him, and blanc-mange, with its treache- 
rous foundations, threatens to overwhelm his fancy ; roods 
of mince pies spread out their chequered riches before 
him, and res (only real’on' the 6th of January) by 
him, one by one, like ghosts before the vision of the king 
of Scotland. Even the servant has his *‘once a year 
bottle of port; and the beggar his ‘* alderman in chains.”” 

Oh! merry Piping time of Christmas? Never let us 

i egenerate into distant courtesies and formal 
salutations. But let us shake our friends and familiars by 
the hand, as our fathers and their fathers did. Let them 
all come around us, and let us count how many. the year 
has added’ to our circle. Let us enjoy the present and 
laugh at the past. Let us tell old stories and invent new 
enes—innocent always, and ingenious if we can. Let us 
not meet to abuse the world, but to make it better by our 
individual le. Let us be patriots, but not men of 
party. Let us of the time—cheerful and generous, 
and endeavour to make others as generous and cheerful as 





ourselves, 
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The Hiresive. 


‘6 VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 








« In onder to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend anothor in mere amuse- 
ments,” Joun LOckE. 





We have so frequently conveyed, through our publica- 
tions, a variety of puzzles, problems, &c. illustrated by 
engravings, that we can find little to supply which has 
much claim to originality. As the Kaleidoscope has now 
’ become a standard -work, to be found on the shelves 
and in-the parlours of hundreds of readers, in this town 
and allthe neighbouring counties, as well as in Ireland 
and Scotland ; we take the liberty to suggest for the gra- 
tification of our juvenile friends, that one of the best col- 
lections of this species of amusement, may be found by 
referring to the following pages, in the Ist and 2nd volume 
of the New Series of our work.—Vol. I. pages 213, 221, 
229, 236, 244, 253, 264.—Vol. II. pages 204, 212, 221, 
229, 236. 


PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS, &c. 


GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


t+ In the series we purpose to give this winter, we 
shall: not distinguish between Puzzles, Conundrums, 
Anagrams, Rebuses, &c. but simply number them in the 
erder they appear. - 

No. 1. : 

We have never seen this puzzle described in any collec- 
tion of similar bagatelles, and have good reason to ve 
it will be entirely original to the majority of our readers. 
A. circular piece of paper, A, may, without any waste, be 
ut into eight parts, which, when put together, shall 
form Two oval-shaped figures similar to B, which may 
be aptly enough compared to the tops of counting-house 
pre with oblong appertures for the fingers. The an- 
nexed figures are formed from a circle of only two inches 
diameter, which = be enlarged at pleasure; but, of 
eourse, the circle and the two perforated ovals, will bear 
the same proportion to each other as they do in the sub- 
joined figures. This might bean useful practical problem, 
‘as a person having a very choice piece of veneer wood, tor- 
toise-shell, &c. of a circular form, might, without any 
waste, form out of it, the tops of two oval tea-caddies, &c. 
Jeaving an open space in the centre, which might be inlaid 
with some other ornamental material, or silver name-piece. 


A 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE.: 


2. Five shillings, or sixpences, may be so placed, that 
they shall all be per 

8. Why is an amiable and accomplished young gentle- 
man flike four letters in the alphabet: The first in deep 
thought; the second meeting you; the third bearing a 
torch; and the fourth singing psalms ? 

4 Straight forward I’m a woman’s name ; 

Revers’d—behold I am a gem. 

5. What is the name of old Time’s wife ? 

6. Why is my tying a string round a globe like Oxford 
College ? 
7. Why is the letter G like an alchymist ? 


8. ne Neptune to turn poet whose style would he 
t 


9. What card in the pack, when stuck against a wall, 
would name a great hero? . 
10. Why is Gerard Dow’s son William like a love-letter? 


11. What is the word of four letters and two syllables, 
which, when accented on the first syllable is a male, and 
on the last a female? 


12. What is that which is the beginning of eternity, 
The end of every place, 
The aes of every evil, 
And the end of every race ? 
A word of three syllables, seek till you find, 
That has in it the twenty-four letters combin 


Though I am small; I’m, when entire, 
Enough to set the world on fire ; 

Let but a letter disappear, 

And I inclose a herd of deer, 

Omit another, and you'll find, 

I once inclos’d all human kind. 


The support of man’s support; and the produce of 
hedges. 
By the help of my first, the lawyers oft try 
To make out my second more clear; 
My whole well arrang’d, and selected with care, 
ill handsome and useful appear. 


I am what all men wish to have, 

The rich, the poor, the base, the brave ; 
When living neither bought nor sold, 
When dead, look’d for by young and old, 
And though i’m neither drink nor meat, 
Without me, you'll get naught to eat. 
Some touch me not, through pride or fear, 
Yet oft they thank me for cheer, 
Toall the country I’m a friend, 

And serve them faithfully, until life’s end. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 








Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—Having observed that you often pay attention to 
hints for the improvement and comfort of the rising gene- 
ration, will you allow me to state a difficulty, which I, in 
common with many of my friends and acquaintance, 
frequently experience. In these times of difficulty, when 
even the appearance of economy is necessary, it is become 
very common for our friends to issue their invitations for 
*¢tea and cards,” to which the matronly part of the circle 
sit down; but as the amusement of the younger ones, to 
which class I belong, is occasionally consulted, an adjourn- 
ment is often proposed into another room, stripped of all 
its furniture, except a piano-forte, and a pleasant and so- 
ciable hop is sometimes the result. Now, if this could, by 
any means, be anticipated, much rational pleasure would 
ensue; but I am grieved to say, I have been several times 
disappointed by the gentlemen, who decline dancing on 
account of their not having expected such a thing, and 
‘being’consequently wholly unprepared. My papa, who is 
something of a politician, says, he dislikes objections with- 
out pointing out a remedy. Allow me to suggest one, as 
I conceive it a duty I owe to my sex, to endeavour to re- 
move, if possible, so crying an evil. I therefore beg leave 
‘to propese, that, in future, invitations should be sent to 


jhe seniors of both sexes, for ** tea and cards,” and 


| to the juniors to,‘‘ tea @ la piano.”* This would beng 
innovation, and would modestly express what is meant; 
viz. a social dance, without the formality and inconve. 
nience of a regular band. If precedents were required, 
there are abundance; onemay suffice: when an invitation 
is sent for a** dejeuner a la fourchette,” we all know it isa 
breakfast with forks, meaning that meats of all kinds will be 
served up with it; so that from an invitation in the form I 
suggest, we should expect a pleasant little dance, without 
the formality of a ball. It would also have another good 
effect, in preventing the introduction of boots, which, at 
this season, are not very well calculated for tripping it ‘on 
the light fantastic toe,” in the dancing-room. I myself 
witnessed an instance of the kind the other evening, when 
one of the gentlemen was equipped in iron-shod. boots, 
and another unprovided with suitable gloves, and obliged 
to wear an oldpair of driving ones.—In the hopes of my 
hint being adopted, which I think will be generally accept, 
able, I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, . 
BELINDA, 
St. Anne-street, Dec. 18. 
* The French ladies add at the foot of the invitation carq 
te afree party, ‘‘ On danseraau piano.” —EpitT. 


Co Worrespondents. 


Erratum.—In the last Kaleidoscope, under the head “ Poetry,* 
second line of the verse entitled ‘‘ The Compliment,” for 
“ Rich face of thy most curious hair,” read ‘ rich fan,” &, 


Macclesfieldiensis’s \etter has been received ; and we thank him 
for the pains he has taken to aseertain the true pronuncia. 
tion of the word “Kaleidoscope.” We only fear that our 
readers may think that the subject.is.of too circumscribed 
a nature to require being treated at such length, after an. 
other correspondent, R. T. has explained the point in half 
a dozen lines, which will be given next week. 


The Caledonian must have known that the verses of which he 
speaks were sent by mistake. The only answer we shall 
make to his letter is, that if he will return us the copy of 
the composition in question, we pledge ourselves to prove 
publicly that it deserves all we have said of it. ‘ 

















Our correspondent, Emily, inquires which is grammatical, 
“ ten spoonsfull” or ten spoonfulls. We answer neither. The 
compound substantive in the singular is spoonful, with one 
¢ only. It is a legitimate noun, not written spoon-full or 
spoon-ful, signifying, in unity of idea, a measure of liquid, 
which a spoon will exactly contain ;—and by no rule in the 
language can a substantive, even though, as in this case, & 
compound, be made plural by adding the s to the first deri- 
vation, in place of the whole word. Of a similar declension. 
ishandful, which makeshandfuls. Indeed, ten spoonsfull, or 
handsfull, might be taken to imply the full of ten different 
spoons, or of ten different hands. We also say pennyworths, 
where each distinct pennyworth is implied, as “ he sells it 
in pennyworths.” 





Caristmas AMUSEMENT.—Our young readers will perceive 
that we have begun a little eollection ‘for their holiday’ 
amusement, which we shall endeavour to continue until 
Black Monday shall arrive. ‘We also present them with an. 
interesting article on Christmas, which appeared in the last 
number of the Léverpool Courier ; whether original or other- 
wise we do not know. These documents, with the narra- 
tive of the escape of the Belfast packet, have occupied 89! 
much space, that we must necessarily confine ourselyés to 
the most brief mode of acknowledging the unappropriated’ 
favours of our correspondents Amtcus—Justitia—A Constant’ 
Reader—Anthony Easy—The Dorking Cock—H. 0. R., on 
Mermaids—Misanthropos— Your Reader—W. X.—J. M.W. 
E. J—Ariel—J. 0. Sheffield —W. B.—Nathan. 


The following reached vs this instant (Monday noon) Nathan; 
—Anonymous—A Well Wisher—T. R.’s Friend’s composition 
—A Friend—S. 6. ‘ 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
Printed, published, anc sold, EvERY TuEsDay, by E.. 
Sm1TH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. Bywater and Co. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin, 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick,, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; pe 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 

J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; for ready 
money only. 
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